Besides his Khamsa, Yahya left a Diwan of ghazels, which,
however, does not appear to be in any way remarkable. This
author's strength lay in his matter rather than in his manner,
and excellence of manner is the quality most needful for
success in the ghazel.

Latifi, Qinali-zade, and cAhdi all speak in favourable terms
of Yahya Bey's poetry, and their opinion is endorsed by the
modern writers Ziya Pasha and Kemal Bey. Latffi, who wrote
during the poet's lifetime, has not much to say; he speaks
of him as being soldierly of bearing and divine of speech,
and describes his poetry as for the most part pathetic, but
sometimes searching and sometimes bacchanalian, cAhdi,
likewise a contemporary, particularly mentions Yahya's bold-
ness of speech, and praises his inventive and original genius
where mesnevf is concerned; here, says this biographer, he
reigns supreme, for though there are in this age many poets
among the learned and accomplished of Rum, not one of
these is like to him in mesnevi, his books being filled with
heart-delighting thoughts and strange stories. Qinali-zade is
scarcely less favourable in his judgment, but expresses himself
in more general terms.

So far as true poetry is concerned, a single ghazel from
Fuziilfs Leyla and Mejnun is worth the whole of Yahyd
Bey's Khamsa; but the Albanian was in touch with his time,
the Baghdadf was not.

This passage from the King and Beggar occurs immediately
before the commencement of the story. The Parrot invoked
at the outset takes the place of the Muse whose inspiration
the Western poets were at one time so fond of imploring
when about to begin their work. It is usually a bird that
plays this part in Turkish poetry; if not the Parrot, then
the Nightingale or the fabled cAnqa; but sometimes the
invocation is addressed to the Saqf or Cupbearer.